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624 Reviews of Books 

Frederick Douglass. By Booker T. Washington. [American 

Crisis Biographies.] (Philadelphia and London: George W. 

Jacobs Company. 1907. Pp. 365.) 

The chief interest of this new life of Douglass in the " American 
Crisis Biographies " series is in giving us the conception formed of 
the personal importance and the times of the most conspicuous American 
negro and leader of his race in the past by the one upon whom his 
mantle is now generally regarded to have fallen. Sympathetic as the 
biographer shows himself to be at almost every point with the political, 
and particularly with the social and educational, views and policy of 
his predecessor, he yet subordinates Douglass in treatment to the theme 
close to Douglass's and his own heart, the material advancement of his 
race and what he terms the " difficult social problems " created by the 
presence of the negro in America. Douglass's contribution toward the 
solution of this continuous negro problem is viewed as necessarily chiefly 
destructive, belonging to the " period of revolution and liberation ", 
while the present is one "of construction and readjustment". 

So manifestly eclectic is the choice and treatment of events in 
Douglass's career and so considerable the amount of space sacrificed 
to summarizing well-known current history, that an irresistible im- 
pression results of the author's desire to furnish a text for colored 
youth inspiring them with " courage to look upward and forward ". 
Douglass is made an object lesson in the progress of his people, an ideal 
to be followed. In the entire sixteen chapters no adverse comment of 
this man comes from the author. Douglass " was the soul of honor 
. . . loved the right, and hated wrong" and "no man of his prom- 
inence was freer from vices ". Though the book is unusually well- 
written and readable, no pretense of an attempt at a critical examination 
of data and estimate of the services of the man is made. There are no 
foot-note citations and only a brief bibliography of twenty well-known 
titles. A comparison of the narrative with those, of the several edi- 
tions of Douglass's autobiography of 1845, 1855, 1882, and the account 
by Holland (1891) will show the faithful gleaning to which these have 
been subjected. A mass of personal detail and comment given by 
Douglass, some of it essential to an analysis of his character and career, 
has been disregarded to save space for a chapter (v.) on Slavery and 
Anti-Slavery and one (vn.) on the Colored People and Colonization 
and considerable portions of two other chapters (ix. and x.), which con- 
tain but a few unimportant mentions of Douglass. The latter half of 
the book, through well-selected and cleverly introduced extracts, ex- 
hibits Douglass and his services in the periods immediately preceding 
and during the Civil War, and in the reconstruction. The biographer 
writes as a Southerner who feels that the North and the federal gov- 
ernment have not received their just share of censure for prejudice and 
discrimination against the colored man. Some manifest overstatements 
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are to be noted (pp. 302, 304, 307, 326, 331, 336) and several errors of 
diction or fact (pp. 94, 123, 198, 303, 331); but the volume, though 
uncritical, is the most interesting and most readable sketch of Douglass 

in pri nt - J. C. Ballagh. 

The American Nation: A History. Edited by Albert Bushneix 
Hart. Volume XXV. America as a World Power (1897- 
1907). By John Holladay Latane, Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory, Washington and Lee University. (New York and London : 
Harper and Brothers. 1907. Pp. xii, 350.) 
Fourteen of the nineteen chapters of this interesting volume deal 
with matters of war, diplomacy and government of dependencies. Of 
the remaining five chapters, two (vn. and xm.) describe the elections 
of 1900 and 1904, and two (xvn. and xvm.) are devoted to a study of 
Immigration and Economic Tendencies. Chapter xix. consists of a 
Critical Essay on the Authorities. 

The unity of the work and the appropriateness of its title suffer 
somewhat by the addition of four of the chapters mentioned above. 
The topics which they treat are so vital and the internal administrations 
of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt are so significant (the former 
on the negative and the latter on the positive side) that they might 
well have been made the subject of a separate volume. If the Spanish- 
American War of 1898 inaugurated a new epoch in the history of our 
international relations, the Bryan platform of 1896 marks the beginnings 
of a gigantic struggle for economic reform. 

The story of the naval and military operations is clearly and simply 
told, but such gleams of humor as are contained in the following pas- 
sage are unfortunately rare: "The eyes of the nation were at once 
turned to the Orient, and people who had to search closely on their maps 
in order to find the Philippine Islands were soon discussing glibly the 
commercial and strategic importance of the group" (p. 37). Professor 
Latane does not mince matters in saying that the " administrative in- 
efficiency of the war department was everywhere revealed in striking 
contrast with the fine record of the navy department. Secretary Alger 
had been too much occupied with questions of patronage to look after 
the real needs of the service " (p. 47). 

The author rightly holds President McKinley, who seems to have 
been influenced by mixed commercial and religious motives, responsible 
for the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. He is of the opinion that 
it was unnecessary to reinforce Admiral Dewey and remarks (p. 79) : 
" The parting of the ways was when President McKinley sent the first 
expedition from San Francisco to Manila." He does not, however, 
comment upon the obvious disadvantages of this conquest (the greatest 
of which is that it gave us an exposed frontier), although he remarks 
elsewhere (p. 319) that " strained relations with Japan " have resulted 
from the occupation of these islands. 
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